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MY GIFT 

A fairy dame when I was bom, 
Or kind or cruel, she is wise, 

Took magic ointment in her palm. 
And touched one of my eyes. 

Thenceforward through my life I wear 
Two eyes endowed with different sight ; 

Two visions haunt me everywhere, 
Diverse, nor know I which is right. 

The one reveals a glorious world, 
Lucent and sky-robed as a star. 

Where men walk like the gods of old, 
And women as the angels are. 

And I among them keep a place 
The fairest — ^peer of all I see. 

And all my havings I contemn, 
Because of that which I shall be. 

The other shows a sodden sphere 

That ever swings from gloom to gloom, 



Where men crawl, cursed with little cares. 
To find at last a nameless tomb. 

And I am poorest of them all, 

And poorer that my pride is great 

And that I lose their little joys 
In longings for a larger state. 

Me from myself it severeth, 
This fatal gift, nor am I wise 

To know which vision I should trust — 
Yet know I one way madness lies. 

I cannot win to perfect faith, 
I will not rest in abject doubt, 

I guard with care from other men 
The secret they would coarsely flout. 

And other men there be who look 
On me with undiscerning eyes, 

And say, " He is as one of us. 
He differeth not in any wise." 

And there be others whom the pure 
And perfect vision maketh glad, 

Who say, " He hath some distant touch 
Of our madness — we are mad." 



TO WILLIAM MORRIS 

" The idle singer of an empty day," 

So to his time the ancient poet seemed, 
Pleasing himself with his far-sounding lay, 

Which later ages more than mortal deemed; 
For that he sang his day, nor idly dreamed, 

But celebrated well earth's golden round 
Of joy and sorrow, — as it gloomed and gleamed 

In sun and shade, — his song a fullness found. 
Would that to us would come a singer sweet, 

Singing his own, and not another's day ; 
Though we should pause not in the busy street 

Nor leave the mart to listen to his lay. 
When we with him long time are passed away. 

Gazing upon us in his pictured page, 
The chiefest of their treasures, men would say 

His was in very truth a golden age. 
Fitting it was such singer should have birth. 
When God-lite men bestrode the narrow earth. 



YOST YODER 

Yost Yoder was a sadly worried man : 

The witches rode his dappled mare o'nights, 

And left her flecked and stained with mire and 

foam, 
Distressed, and all unfitted for the plow ; 
The witches dried untimely his best cows, 
And his fat shoats died with a strange disease ; 
His two-year heifer, ready for the knife. 
The witches shot to death with balls of hair — 
Der Bixey Moyer found them in her paunch. 

The take-ofF troubled long his eldest child, 

And, cured of this, the lad went nearly blind. 

While naught would help until old Granny Ream 

Touched with the pot-lid his weak eyes, and said 

The words, and healed him ; but at last he died. 

On every side of him Yost Yoder saw 

Witch-signs, and evil omens haunted him 

At table, in the house, and in the fields, 

And made his life a burden ; yet he spoke 

Of this, his trouble, to no living soul. 
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Hedged in by witchcraft and by sorcery 
The season's wonders were as naught to him — 
Spring, with its infinite tints of tender green, 
Decked the far forests and the intervales; 
Blown from the blooming crab-trees, sweeter scents 
Than summer flowers yield filled all the air; 
And upward folding wooded height on height. 
Revealing here and there a field or farm. 
The Alleghenies rose more far and faint. 
Fading until they mingled with the sky. 
Which seemed an ocean lying vast and still, 
Where cloud-ships slowly sailed into the sun. 
The joy of earth that Heaven is so near 
The bee felt, and the bird, and the young lamb 
Leaped in earth-gladness; beauty and mirth 
Of nature overflowed, yet flowed they not 
For the grave race of men who tilled the soil. 
Tasting its fruits with gross corporeal sense. 
To whose accustomed cares Yost Yoder made 
Addition of the burden that he bore — 
A secret told unto no living soul. 

The brethren held him as a Christian man. 
And every Sunday he went forth to hear 
Old Father Miller, who made it a boast 
His back had never rubbed a college wall, 
Preaching the Gospel in most homely words ; 
He ate, at liebes-mohl, the paschal lamb. 



And washed the brethren's feet, and they his own. 
And kissed them, joining flowing beard with beard; 
And followed not the fashions of the world. 
But wore his home-spun clothes of ancient shape, 
And wide-rimmed hat; and in his roomy house 
Were found no carpets, and no modern chairs. 
But polished boards and benches round the walls. 
Here often met the brethren for prayers, 
The elders leading, each one in some set 
And formal phrase, said o'er and o'er again, 
Till each did know by heart the other's prayer, 
And Yost, when called on, spoke with trembling 

voice. 
Inaudible, save here and there a word. 
As ewigkeit, and rechtigkeit, and amen. 

He knew, for he had heard so, and believed 

That God was great — was far more powerful 

Than Satan ; that, as Father Snyder said. 

His people stood upon a rock secure. 

While waves of sin did break beneath their feet; 

And yet it seemed that God was far away. 

And that the devil had power in the world. 

And gave his witches power upon the saints ; 

And why this should be so he could not guess; 

It worried him and darkened all his mind. 

And made his life a burden that he bore 

In silence, year by year, and labored on, 
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For he had still some pressing work to do; 
But when the sprouty meadow lot was drained, 
The clearing fenced, his last gale fully paid. 
And the crop harvested, he took a rope 
And hung himself behind the smoke-house door : 
So made an end of trouble. 



THE BUILDER 

There was a builder, whom no one knew, 

Who builded a palace fair ; 

The only tool with which he wrought 
Was his own secret and subtle thought, 

And he built his palace of air. 

When he long time had passed away 

Another builder came 

Who built a palace of all men known, 
A wonder it is in sculptured stone, 

And all men know his name. 

Men come and go, but the plan remains, 

And nothing is lost to Art ; 

The palace the nameless builder thought, 
And the palace the famous builder wrought, 

Are the same in every part. 

Whose is the palace I cannot tell. 
And these lines, may they not belong 
To the careless poet of days gone by, 
Who made a rhyme of this mystery, 
And forgot to publish his song? 



SIR HULDBRAND DE RINGSTETTEN 

(From the Undine of De la Motte Foque.) 

In the green isle of knightly youth 
I vowed eternal love to Truth; 
Wedlock her wilderness did control, 
And gave her perfect form a soul. 

In that fair isle we would not stay, 

We sped into the world away; 

The brave sweet world — ah ! with what pride 

I championed my peerless bride. 

O foolish pride ! O pride forlorn ! 

The strong world smote my truth with scorn : 

faithless love! for day by day 
My spirit fell from hers away. 

And when I learned my bride to hate 
She changed to an avenging Fate ! 
Behold the issue — do not grieve — 

1 died that my own truth might live. 



A PROTEST 

" The many fail, the one succeeds." — Tennyton. 

In that dim moment, ere the dawn appears, 
He came into a deep and dewy glen. 

Filled with the wreck of war — with shattered 
spears, 
Dulled swords, and dead and ghastly men. 

He feared not, though all weaponless he stood. 
Clad in a hunting suit of Lincoln green; 

Nor gazed with sorrow on the field of blood, 
Nor moved with joy his countenance serene. 

But swiftly passed unto that palace where 
The princess slumbered ; stayed not in the hall, 

Nor did he loiter on the marble stair, 

But climbed unto a chamber highest of all. 

There found her lying in a trance like death, 
With all the world around her lying dead ; 

Pulseless, with not enough of perfumed breath 
To stir the tresses falling from her head. 
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His kiss unsealed her eyes ! Their lids upraised 
The dead world from its trance, and waking 
life 

Flouted the moldering silence and amazed 
Long voiceless echoes with its babbling strife. 

O kiss of love ! thine is the master spell, 

The witchcraft that no hoary sage hath 
taught ; 

O perfect meeting lips ! what words can tell 
The marvel such another kiss had wrought! 

But of that kiss there is another song ; 

For now the glad prince and his princess fair 
Together glowed the corridors along. 

Descending noiselessly from stair to stair, 

Until they passed the portal, to the dawn 

That touched with amber all the rim of day, 

And crossed the shade of the neglected lawn 
To the dark place wherein the dead men lay. 

He paused, as with intent to linger there. 

" O love ! make haste. O linger not ! " she 

cried, 

" I knew them not, O love ! nor do I care 

To know by what mischance they grimly 

died." 
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He made a solemn gesture of dissent, 

Full of all princely tenderness and grace ; 

Full, too, of priestly reverence, that lent 
A holy sign to hallow all the place; 

And said : " Beseemeth us to bow to fate. 

Believe me, but for those who perished there, 
love ! I had not been thus fortunate, 

love ! thou hadst not been so very fair." 
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UGANDA 

On the shores of Lake Nyanza, 

Near the Nile River's hidden springs. 

Reigns the Emperor of Uganda, 
The greatest of Negro kings. 

He hides himself in his palace — 
Who looks upon him must die; 

For the Emperor of Uganda 
Is afraid of the Evil Eye. 

A guard of fierce black women 

Encircles his throne around ; 
With a singular wreath of reptiles 

Their sullen brows are crowned. 

Dark wine in a carven goblet 

Each holds in her hands on high, 

For a skull filled with wine of plantain 
Is a charm 'gainst the Evil Eye. 

There is doleful music sounding 

In the day and in the night ; 

The drums they are made of human skins. 

And beaten with thigh-bones white. 
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By the side of the palace portal, 
With a besom of bitter grass, 

There's a prophet that imprecates evil 
On the hapless ones who pass. 

And close by the prophet of evil 

Two terrible giants stay ; 
With swords ell-long and bloody, 

They smite men's heads away. 

Of the skulls is a harried builded, 
An outermost wall breast-high, 

For an eyeless skull is a wonderful 
Strong charm 'gainst the Evil Eye. 

And within the horrible circle. 
And guarded by charm and spell. 

Harassed with a dread foreboding, 
Doth the Negro Emperor dwell. 

A look is the thing that he feareth, 
His people they well know why, 

For the people — with heads — all whisper 
That the King hath the Evil Eye. 
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A VILLAGE TALE 

Unto the village of my birth 

A charming stranger came, 
We knew not from what part of earth, 

And no one knew his name. 

His eyes were black, and black his hair, 

He drove a wondrous span 
Of coal-black steeds — how all did stare 

To see the race they ran ! 
He was indeed a very rare 

And most mysterious man. 

He smiled — ^his teeth were white and long ; 

He sang — his voice was sweet; 
He danced — it was another song, 

A singing of the feet ; 
The village maids — who knew not wrong — 

Confessed his charms complete. 

He bought a house — he purchased land, 

He paid in ruddy gold — 
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I do not rightly understand 

His name was ever told, 
Yet absque hoc a lawyer planned 

How he might have and hold. 

He built a stately church — at least 

He drew a mighty plan, 
And gave such money to the priest 

The work at once began: 
He surely in the mystic East 

Had been a holy man. 

So sacred all his secret grew. 

Our secret it became; 
very silent were the few 

Who guessed from whence he came; 
The priest was wise — and if he knew 

He scorned to name his name. 

The Burgess — ^he is very wise. 

He yielded at the last; 
O'er all the simple villagers 

The stranger's spell was cast ; 
Yet would not the rude village curs 

Cease snarling as he passed. 

The spaniel snarled his petty spite; 

The fat pug wheezed his wrath; 
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The hollow hound did howl outright, 
And ever it crossed his path: 

They yelp by day — they yell by night; 
No peace the stranger hath. 

The Burgess in the Council Hall 

He sat serene and high; 
The Constables, so stout and tall. 

Stood round him silently: 
And out he spake before them all — 

" These dogs — shall they not die ? 

" These curs — a curse are they at best. 

These curs of low degree, 
Insulting still our noble guest 

Whom by my side you see; 
Neither in East nor in the West, 

A worthier tlian he." 

Up rose the stranger, full of grace. 

He smiled on fair and foul, 
And spake — ^when in that solemn place 

A dog began to howl ! 
Slow settled all the stranger's face 

Into a stealthy scowl. 

The Burgess cried — " My liegemen tall," 

His anger made him pale, 
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" Go, kill this whelp within our hall — 
I charge you, do not fail ; 
And for a sign unto us all 
Bring me his ears and tail." 

Up rose a man — ^he too was pale, 
His voice was thin and fine — 
" To show you have dog's meat for sale. 
Kind Sir, it needs no sign: 
Seek otherwhere for ears and tail. 
The whelp that howled is mine. 

" The noble stranger by your side, 
You know not whence he came; 
Behold how I shall quell his pride, 
I dare to name his name." 

" Silence ! " the lusty Burgess cried ; 
The Councillors cried " Shame ! " 

" It is " — ^here, in his tinseled coat, 

A tipstaff, stout and tall. 
Did take him rudely by the throat 

To thrust him from the hall; 
Yet, in a strange and strangled note, 

The fiend's name he did call ! 

" I'm named ! I'm named ! " the stranger cried, 

" I'm named ! I cannot stay." 
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The lights turned blue — ^the doors flew wide 

The stranger fled away. 
His footsteps still may be descried, 

Burned in the floor that day. 

The Burgess — ^he is very wise — 

He holds it was a shame, 
Nor any villager denies 

The man was much to blame. 
That wretched man they still despise 

Who named the foul fiend's name. 
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THE TOKEN 

By the path of ferns sweet Maud doth go, 
Into the wild-wood sauntering slow: 
The touch of a tender trouble lies 
On her white brow and berry-brown eyes. 

The mottled maple is overhead, 
The gum-tree, waving a bough blood red; 
But naught of beauty sweet Maud can see, 
For trouble born of her love for me. 

Staying her steps in the purple calm. 
Where the sumach slumbers, with breath of balm 
She whispered — " O wood ! I seek a sign : 
Tell me, O wood ! if his love be mine ? " 

Swift was the answer — for, strange to tell, 
Fluttering down on her bosom fell 
The greenest leaf of the autumn wood. 
Stamped with a heart as red as blood. 
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AT THE PARTING OF THE WAYS 

" There was a ship, quoth he." — Ancient Mariner. 

The trading fleet dropped down the bay, 
I saw their southward-bending sails 
Grow broad before the grateful gales, 

Dip a farewell, and fade away. 

So vanishing; yet well I know 

O'er summer seas, with prosperous tide, 
A gracious company they glide, 

Or in broad calms rock to and fro. 

Their decks are strewn with tropic flowers. 
And woman's smile and dance and song 
Make the rich sun-tide seem not long — 

And love claims all the twilight hours. 

They win from strange and savage strands 

The dusky slave, the fruit, the wine, 

The diamond from the Indian mine, 

And all tjie wealth of foreign lands. 
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Fate hath forgot the way they went, 
Their rosy round horizon beams 
A barrier to disturbing dreams, 

Measures a measureless content. 

The way they went I cannot go, 

No trader I — yet even now, 

Full freighted and with restless prow, 
My bark chafes at the cable-tow. 

Courage ! my soul, we venture forth 
Alone — before the stars were born 
Fate crowned us to this hope forlorn — 

Our voyage lies to the north. 

The perils of the way I guess; 
Ice barriers frown on either hand 
From the locked sea, and all the land 

Is a white, wide, waste wilderness. 

A horror waits and watches there, 
And, king o'er all the region rude, 
Silence awes shuddering solitude. 

While in thick darkness broods despair. 

Runs up the sky a rosy light 

That breaks, and a warm picture falls, 
Of seas, and palms, and latticed halls. 

Then drops into the jaws of night. 



Beneath, a spectral ship I see — 
All ice — the crew died one by one ; 
They stand like statues carved in stone — 

Nameless, and lost eternally ! 

I hate the south wind's wooing breath ; 

Rather than float with wind and tide, 

Or at the wharf Lethean ride, 
I would dash on the shores of death. 

I know there is an open sea 

That lies beyond the frozen Pole — 
If we may reach it, O my soul ! 

Rest is appointed unto thee. 



PRELUDE 

It was an ancient hunter 

Who leaned on the sycamore tree, 
And told a tale of other times 

To the lady I love and me. 

The forest leaves were yellow and red, 

The distant hills were blue; 
And the autumn air with a visible smile 

Did soften the sunlight through: 

And the sycamore spread its branching palms 

In their nakedness on high. 
Like a sturdy beggar asking an alms 

Of the loving and pitying sky. 

We looked at the river beneath our feet. 

We looked o'er the hills away, 
And we looked on the old man's face. 

And his locks so thin and gray. 

He told us the story, as I said. 

In a voice that was solemn and slow, 
And her cheek touched mine, and I could feel 

How her breath would come and go. 
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What a man will do for love of a maid, 

And a maiden for love of a man, 
This was the tale as it hath been told 

Since first the world began. 

And the melting silence — the old man's voice, 

And my lady and I did seem. 
With the witnessing river, and death, and life, 

To be drifting away in a dream. 
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PSYCHE 

I lived in a phantom house, 
Fast by a phantom stream, 

And, near, a ghostly forest grew. 
On the mountains of a dream, 

Illumined by a spectral sun 
With unsubstantial beam. 

I was lured by phantom sights, 
I was lulled by phantom sound, 

I walked upon the purple skies, 
I swam upon the ground ; 

And flowers of unreal dyes 

My foreign forehead crowned. 

I wept with phantom friends 
A fleeting shadow's woes ; 

In deadly strife my alien arms 
Grappled with phantom foes; 

On the bosom of a phantom bride, 
Alas, I sought repose. 



I learned a phantom lore, 

And all its wisdom knew, 
Of doubt and faith, of true and false. 

If aught be false or true ; 
Until — O, wonder not! — I deemed 

Myself a phantom too. 

At last, in mercy from above, 

A swift, bright angel came, 
Monarch of all the phantoms he — 

Azrael is his name. 
Through warp of sense and woof of thought. 

He smote with sword of flame. 

Dissolved the phantom show of life — 

It faded from my view; 
And what I was, and what I am, 

I felt, and fully knew. 
Patience, mortal ! bide thy time, 

And Death will teach thee too. 
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SONG 

King Richard rides with flowing rein, 

On a pilgrimage eufar; 
One knight among his knightly train 
Shines as the brightest star ! 
Kemp Owyne, 
Sir Kemp Owyne, 
The Lord of Laristine. 

The monarch, with his lancers brave, 

Redeems his plighted word; 
They march to seek the Master's grave : 
One seeks the risen Lord ! 
Kemp Owyne, 
Sir Kemp Owyne, 
The Lord of Laristine. 

More than a thousand knights of name. 

And bold as e'er drew breath; 
They long for lands, or love, or fame; 
One only longs for death ! 
Kemp Owyne, 
Sir Kemp Owyne, 
The Lord of Laristine. 
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In Paynim lands, let minstrels tell 

What mighty deeds they wrought ; 
What fate unto their hopes befell ; 
One found all that he sought. 
Kemp Owyne, 
Sir Kemp Owyne, 
The Lord of Laristine. 



TO BE SAD 

When Spring hath donn'd her dainty dress, 
To woo the world to wantonness, 
And when, ah, why, it doth not know 
The blood, young blood, is all aglow — 

Ha ! ha ! my lass, ho ! ho ! my lad, 
I trow you'll find cause to be sad. 

^^Tien Summer strews in dell and glade 

The treasures sought by man and maid, 

And, yielding to her secret will, 

The blood, young blood, doth leap and thrill- 
Ha ! ha ! my lass, ho ! ho ! my lad, 
I trow you'll find cause to be sad. 

When Autumn's winei-empurpled vest, 

But half conceals her glowing breast. 

And answering its conscious shame 

The blood, young blood, is all aflame — 

Ha ! ha ! my lass, ho ! ho ! my lad, 

I trow you'll find cause to be sad. 
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When Winter sweeps along the wold, 
And shivering herds cling to the fold. 
When doors are barr'd against the stonn, 
And only blood, young blood, is warm — 

Ha ! ha ! my lass, ho ! ho ! my lad, 
I trow you'll find cause to be sad. 
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CHERRIES 

A fairy brought to me cherries three, 

Red cherries, ah, as red they be, 

As roses on Browning's red-rose tree. 

Over the sea in Switzerland, 

Planted and pruned by nobody's hand, 

The wonderful cherry-tree used to stand. 

And ever around its branches bright, 
With flowing funeral garments dight, 
Hovers the fairy that may not alight. 

And thrice in the night in seasons three. 
The footless fairy flew over the sea 
And brought a ripe, red cherry to me. 
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OH! CRICKET 

Oh ! Cricket, prithee now refrain, 
And chant no more thy mournful strain. 
It is the hour my Lady Rose 
Hath chosen for her light repose, 
And I have sworn by every flower 
To sentinel her maiden bower; 
Then, Cricket, prithee now refrain, 
And chant no more thy mournful strain. 

Oh ! Lover, Lover passionate, 
I sing a love-song to my mate. 
And if to thee it mournful seems, 
'Tis as an echo of thy dreams; 
Chide thy own heart that doth presage 
The swift decline of youth to age ; 
When fades the rose and love doth pall. 
And change hath overtaken all. 
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THE MAESTRO 

List to the secrets that bloom and bloom 

Where the brier roses grow ; 
And wander abroad in faint perfume 

Whenever the southwinds blow. 

O, list to the secrets of wonder 
That the dark pine forests know; 

They ring from a harp of thunder 
When the blustering north-winds blow. 

In thy brain are the forests growing, 
In thy bosom the roses bloom, 

Thy pain in their shadows flowing, 
Thy joy in their sweet perfume. 

And mine are the secrets of wonder. 
And mine are the winds that blow; 

I smite on my harp of thunder 
The chords of thy joy and woe. 
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A VALENTINE 

I had a vision yester night, 
A dainty and a fairy sight; 

Methought each flower came, 
In maiden guise to woo mine eyes, 

Softly calHng me by name, 
Whispering sweetly, " I am thine. 
Come, and be my valentine." 

First, the proud rose, with the boast 
" Of lovers have I had a host. 

Poets numberless with lays, 
Of my beauty sweetly telling, 
My beauty and sweet smelling — 

Wilt thou not sing my praise, 
And love me dearest ? I am thine, 
Come, and be my valentine." 

Next the daisy, humbly drest 

And homely faced; yet on her breast 

She wore a love-token from Bums, 

From Wordsworth, too. 

She had a billet-doux — 

Yet modestly she turns 
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To whisper, " Dearest, I am thine, 
Come, and be my valentine." 

And the lily, with the look 

She has won from the pure brook, 

Into which she long has gazed. 
With a voice musically low, 
As the gurgling waters go, 

And her gentle eyes upraised, 
Murmured, " Dearest, I am thine, 
Come, and be my valentine." 

And many others came. 
More than I knew by name, 

In my dream they came to woo me, 
With rainbow rays and fragrance, — 
Such lovely vagrants, — 

Came to woo me, and unto me 
Each said, softly, " I am thine. 
Come, and be my valentine." 

Yet still I said them nay, 
Tenderly and mournfully, 

Until she came that I knew, 
As the fairest that could be. 
And the dearest unto me. 

Ah, then 'twas I did woo, 
■ Jessa-mine, Jessa-mine, 

May I be thy valentine ? " 
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JOHN A. DORGAN 

When all the songs we know are sung, 

And all the tales are told, 
The silence draws our thoughts away, 

To seek the days of old — 
The happy days when life was new. 
And all the world seemed good and true. 
And we, a band of singers, ranged 

The brook-side and the grove. 
And praised anew in tuneful rhyme 

The beauty poets love. 

We had no greed for worldly gear. 

No thirst for gold or lands ; 
Enough for us the answering voice, 

The touch of faithful hands. 
True errant knights of song were we. 
Till death despoiled our minstrelsy ; 
And thinking now of comrades lost 

Our eyes with tears are dim. 
But one the brightest was and best. 

And most we mourn for him. 
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He knew the ocean's mystic tones, 

The secrets of the stars; 
He saw " The Triumph of the Truth ' 

Emerge from doubtful wars ; 
His was a noble thirst for fame, 
To earn the poet's deathless name; 
He ran as one who wins the race, 

And if he missed the goal 
It matters not, in pain and fear, 

He built a God-like soul." 
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ITALY 

Through my charmed sleep there surged a sudden 
shock ; 

I stood dilated, as a giant strong, 
And dashed down from the dread Tarpeian rock. 

The cowled keeper of an ancient wrong. 
Like a harsh discord drowning heavenly song, 

Doubt swept my transient triumph unto doom ; 
Old faith, old fears, old hates — a hideous throng 

Of obscure shapes — peopled an hour of gloom. 
A dreadful hour ! The love that lured me on, 

Till murder stamped it with a bloody seal. 
Fell from me. Yet the fated goal was won, 

And mine it was, as one new-bom, to feel 
Creep through my veins in the awakening dawn. 

The final transformation of the faun. 
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ASGARD 

Beside the gate where I must pass 

A dextrous giant stands, 
A sheaf of swords he flings aloft 

To catch them in his hands. 

And as he catches them again 
He hurls them to the sky: 

Should but one fall unto the ground, 
That moment I must die ! 
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ATLAS 

0, I am weary of the world, 

And I am sorry I essayed to bear it, 

And angered that I bear it all alone. 

It was my evil demon tempted me. 

From age to age the burden heavier grows, 

And I am weary, yet I still must bear it ; 

And sometimes, what with weakness and despair, 

I swoon, and half the world slides from my grasp, 

And, agonized, I clutch and hold it up; 

Nor can I sleep for fear that it should fall. 

It was my evil demon tempted me. 

From age to age I fear my mem'ry fails ; 

And yet I think there was a happy time 

When I bore not the burden of the world ; 

When I was young, and strong, and free to roam 

Whither I would — for was I not a god ? 

Are not the gods all free ? Alas ! I fear — 

Such swift confusion falls upon my sense — 

That fate hath fettered the immortal gods. 

The careless ease in the Elysian fields, 
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The day of mirth in Ethiopia, 
The revel on Olympus — all have fled, 
And each is lonely, and each bears a world, 
Nor helps the other — none has aided me. 

And, worse than all my weariness, the doubt 

That all my weariness is wasted; that 

I crush myself for naught, and groan for naught. 

And that the world would stand without my aid, 

And I might free myself, nor would it fall. 

If it should fall ! Below me in the deeps 

Lurk hungry Nox and Chaos open-mouthed, 

Forever keeping fixed and silent watch 

For that sure moment of forgetfulness. 

Or utter weariness, or wantonness, — 

I know not what, — that shall dash down the world 

Into the horror of their formless jaws. 
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THE QUEST 

O tell me, gentle stranger, 
If here a hound did stray ; 

Or saw you in the gloaming 
A white steed pass this way; 

Say sooth, and answer quickly. 
For, ah, I may not stay. 

A kind or cruel fairy 

Once gave them to my care. 
And never since I lost them 

Seemed horse or hound so fair. 
And ever since I lost them 

I seek them everywhere. 
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FAIRY DEPARTURE 

In Switzerland, so runs the tale, 
A shepherd owned a cherry tree, 

And when the ruddy fruit was ripe 
A finer sight you would not see. 

And when the fruit was ruddy ripe, 
From year to year, the story goes, 

The shepherd spread beneath the tree 
Large cloths as white as Alpine snows. 

And in the night the fairies came 
And plucked the cherries tenderly, 

And spread them out all rosy red 
On the white cloths beneath the tree. 

The gentle shepherd wondered not. 
Or how or why the fairies came, 

He took the kindness done to him 
Without a word of praise or blame. 

The neighbors said the fairies seemed 
Like little children, clean and neat, 
And that they wore long flowing robes, 

With which they always hid their feet. 
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But no one watched the little folk, 
Or questioned them, so runs the tale, 

Until one sultry summer time 
A scholar came into the vale. 

A very learned man was he, 

With curious eyes and solemn brow, 
He knew no more than other folk. 

But then he knew the why and how. 

He knew why snails poke out their horns, 
And why the honey bees have stings. 

And how the pigs can see the wind. 
And many other useful things. 

But why the fairies hid their feet 
He could not tell with all his lore, 

Nor could he find it in his books, 
Of which he had at least a score. 

So when the fairy night was near 

And all was ready, secretly 
He spread fine ashes all around 

On the smooth rocks beneath the tree. 

^Vhen morning came the fruit was found 

Plucked just as neatly as before, 

And that was all — no, it was not, 

The scholar found out something more. 
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In the fine ashes here and there 

He saw, or thought he saw, a trace 

Of footprints, such as might be made 
By birds alighting in the place. 

Others denied this, and in sooth 
The scholar's labor was in vain ; 

And what is worse, the story says, 
The fairies never came again. 

In Switzerland, still stands the tree. 
Its cherries ripen as of yore, 

They ripen, but neglected fall, 

For, ah ! the fairies come no more. 
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THE TIN BUCKET BRIGADE 

To be up in the mornin' quite airly 

Ere the dew is rubbed ofF o' the day, 
It's a fashion that plases me rarely 

When I'm after my work or my play; 
It is then that the lover of nature 

Sees all her swate beauties displayed, 
And, faith, the most ilegant fayture 

Is the mighty Tin Bucket Brigade. 

They come wid their resolute faces, 

And rapid and tunderin' tread, 
While the lady lies smothered in laces. 

And the reveler lingers in bed; 
The children of fortune so tender. 

In the fancies of fashion arrayed, 
Never drame that they owe all their splendor 

To the busy Tin Bucket Brigade. 

When the soldiers in uniform muster 

Wid music and colors so gay. 
How the tender young faymales will cluster 

Wid flowers to garland the way ; 
To them there's a wonderful glamor 

Enfoldin' the musket and blade 
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That's denied to the trowel and hammer 
Of the peaceful Tin Bucket Brigade. 

But wljen Katy, the beauty, was courted 

By a dandified dissolute beau, 
Who bragged of his prize and reported 

She never would answer him no ; 
In faith his fine boastin' miscarried, 

For Kit is a sensible jade, 
She jilted the fop and she married 

One of the Tin Bucket Brigade. 

The lawyer is grand at the sessions. 

And the doctor looks nate in his gig, 
But for all of them learned professions 

I niver would bother my wig ; 
And the lads who have finished at college 

Should be after obtaining a trade; 
They can use all their muscle and knowledge 

In the mighty Tin Bucket Brigade. 

Oh, long may the army of labor 

Be the bulwark of order and law, 
It from duty to God and the neighbor 

May no oily tongued demagogue draw; 
In the strength that its strong arms will lend her 

The Republic shall stand undismayed, 
Fearing naught while she has to defend her 

The faithful Tin Bucket Brigade. 
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INDIAN TURNIP 

Indian Turnip the people call it, 
A. triphyllvum is the science name, 

Label it English or label it Latin, 
It bites like vengeance all the same. 

That is what my father told me, 

Solemnly warning me, grandfather too, 
' Boy," they said, " now don't you ever 
Taste Indian Turnip, whatever you do." 

That is always the way with old folks. 

Saying you mus'n't,you can't, and you sha'n't, 

And that is the reason, perhaps, that young 
folks 
Yield an obedience somewhat scant. 

Well I remember the day we found it. 
Out in the timber lot, Tom and I, 

As innocent looking a little tuber 
As ever a schoolboy chanced to spy. 

Tom said at once, " That's Indian Turnip," 

And when I denied it 'twas hardly fair 

To taunt and banter me just to taste it. 

For he knew I never would take a dare. 
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Around in the grove the chestnuts were drop- 
ping, 

And it seemed such a peaceful sort of a day, 
So I thought what's the use of being a baby 

And nibbled a bit in a smiling way. 

But my smile went off in a sudden spasm, 
And a gush of tears came into my eyes, 

For the turnip burned like a live coal of fire, 
And bit like a hundred poison-flies. 

And it just kept on with its biting and burning, 
A drink of water only made it worse. 

My ! it was awful, and what I suffered 
I could not tell you in prose or verse. 

It's for your good I have written this story, 

And own up that once I was one of the fools 
Who will not be warned, and insist upon 
learning 
That experience still keeps the dearest of 
schools. 
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THE TEA 

When Madam makes the tea 

Pease Blossom fills the pot, 
And Moth and Mustard Seed 

Keep the vext water hot. 
The dainty cups I ween 

Titania's must be 
And Puck purveys the stolen cream 

When Madam makes the tea. 

When Madam pours the tea 

My fancy skips away 
To lands beyond the sea — 

Japan and far Cathay. 
The pot she deftly twirls, 

And presto straight I see 
Camels and tents and dancing girls. 

When Madam pours the tea. 
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TO-MORROW 

Why should I dull my weary eyes 

O'er volumes dry and dusty ? 
Why con the lore old time supplies 

To learn its maxims rusty ? 
Why agonize to find the truth 

That knowledge is but sorrow ? 
Let me enjoy the flush of youth: 

I will be wise — to-morrow. 

And blame me not that I refuse 

To win earth's golden treasure, 
And, gaining it, submit to lose 

The tastes that it might pleasure. 
No, what I have I'll freely spend. 

And when 'tis gone I'll borrow : 
Hope is the friend that still will lend; 

I will be rich — to-morrow. 

I woo and seek to make my bride, 

A sweet reluctant maiden. 
Fair as the spirit shapes that glide, 

Beneath the bowers of Aiden ; 
That I shall win her, who will doubt .'' 

Why should I pine in sorrow? 
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Ho ! bid the wedding bells ring out, 
She will be mine — to-morrow. 

Let misers hold the shining gold 

Their lives were spent in earning; 
And fair enscrolled in parchment old, 

Remain the scholar's learning; 
Let wedded love its transport prove. 

Or moaji its deeper sorrow ; 
Such things my soul can never move — 

I'm waiting for — to-morrow. 

The boasted beauties of to-day 

Are all too poor for scorning, 
Matched with the morrow's noon-tide ray, 

The sunrise of its morning. 
I fling aside with noble rage 

The moment's joy or sorrow; 
I seek a grander heritage 

In the unknown — to-morrow. 

Alas ! alas ! the morrow strays. 

For which my soul is yearning, 
With the long line of yesterdays, 

Forever unreturning. 
Unrecognized I passed it by 

Beguiled unto my sorrow 
By that illusion of the sky 

The mirage of — to-morrow. 
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THE ANOINTING 



" Is any sick among you ? let him call for the elders 
of the church; and let them pray over him, anointing him 
with oil in the name of the Lord." — James v, 14. 

Scene: Pennsylvania. A Farm-house Kitchen. Time, 
Night. A Company of Women Watchers. (Language, 
Pennsylvania Dutch.) 



First Woman. — I do not like the howling of 
the hound, 
It is regarded as a sign of death. 
'Tis well the sick man sleeps. 
I mind me when my mother pined away 
I sat to watch as we are sitting now, 
My brother with me, when we heard a noise. 
As if some heavy body fell without, 
Shaking the house; and going out 
We could find nothing. 

Second Woman. — That is a certain sign of 
death. 

First Woman. — And I have often heard my 

mother tell 

How in my father's illness, when as yet 

We knew not it was mortal, on a day 
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In the long quiet of the afternoon. 

When all had fared forth to the harvest field, 

And she was all alone within the house. 

As she sat nodding by the sick man's bed. 

And gazing on the hollyhocks that flamed 

In the hot sun along the garden wall. 

She heard a knock upon the outer door. 

And springing up in dread of some strange news. 

And running out, no person could be found. 

But all the pleasant farm-house and the grounds 

Lay lonely in the quiet afternoon. 

Second Woman. — That was a certain sign of 
death. 

A Child. — Hush, did you not hear a noise ? 
I thought a voice came from the sick man's room. 

Second Woman. — ^He wanders in his mind, and 
murmurs now 
About the labors of the field and farm. 
Which he shall nevermore go forth to do. 

First Woman. — ^And I remember well that as 

I lay, 

Most strangely wakeful, in an upper room. 

While through the night the watchers down below, 

Waited upon my sister's parting breath. 

There came what seemed to be a ball of fire 

In at the window, and with noiseless blow 

It smote three times upon the chamber wall. 

And passed away ; and when I trembling called 
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Unto a young child lying in the room 
I found that he had wakened suddenly 
And seen the sight that made me quake with fear. 

Second Woman. — It was a certain sign of 
death. 

A GiEL. — Do you believe these warnings ? 

First Woman. — I know not if I should believe 
or no. 
I dread them. When that yellowish spot 
Came on my hand, and would not wash away, 
And when Aunt Mary said in solemn voice, 
That death would take away a near one soon, 
I laughed, and yet within three days' short space 
There was a coffin went forth from the door. 

Second Woman. — Death's warnings as its ways 
are numberless. 
The summons never comes to quit the world 
Without a notice, or 'tis better said, 
The world doth never take its leave of us 
Without some ceremony, some slight sign 
To signify the time of parting near. 

(^ knock. Enter a company of men.) 

Eldee. — Peace be upon this house. 

Second Woman. — The chamber door is open, 

pass within. 

{They enter the chamber.') 

EiiDEE. — Brethren, we meet to do our office here, 

According to the usage of the church, 
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And the commands of Scripture; earthly help 
For our sick brother owns its helplessness, 
And we will now invoke in humble trust 
The aid of One who can cure if he will, 
Then let us pray. 

(^All kneel.) 

O, blessed Lord, 
Thou who didst bring the dead again to life, 
Because of the great love his sisters bore him, 
We pray thee heal this brother whom we love. 
Yet not our will, but thine, O Lord, be done. 

All. — ^Amen. Amen. 

Eldee, (rising). — Dearly beloved, give me now 

your prayers. 

I do anoint with oil the head of our sick brother, 

That this sick head may be restored to health, 

Through grace divine, and this we humbly ask. 

In the name of the Lord. Amen. 

All. — Amen. Amen. 

(They Sing.) 

O, death, where is thy sting. 

Thy victory, grave ? 

The Lord in Heaven will hear 

And his anointed save. 

Eldee. — I do anoint with oil these hands 

Of our sick brother, that their wonted strength 

May come again to serve our earthly needs. 

Ripe is the harvest and the reapers few, 
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Idle and rusted are the scythe and plow, 

And weeds grow rank in the neglected corn. 

Unpleasing this unto the Lord of all, 

Who gives the early and the latter rains, 

And gives the husbandman the will to toil, 

For that he loves to see the fruitful land 

Redeemed from waste and empty wilderness. 

O, thou who art alone the strength of all, 

Give strength unto these feeble hands we pray, 

In the name of the Lord. Amen. 

All. — Amen. Amen. 

(They Sing.) 

The Lord will raise us up. 
Our sins he will forgive. 
His promises are sure. 
We will believe and live. 
Elder. — I do anoint with oil the feet 
Of our sick brother, that the kindly earth 
May feel their tread along its woodland paths. 
In the long furrow, and the fallow field, 
Keeping the world's ways with a watchful care, 
To keep the narrow path that leads to life. 
And as it is commanded it is done, 
In the name of the Lord. Amen. 
All. — Amen. Amen. 

Elder. — Grace, love, and peace be with you all, 
Now and forevermore. Amen. 

(They depart. Scene clotei,) 
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IN GALILEE, SWEET GALILEE 

There was a child in Galilee, 

In Galilee, sweet Galilee, 
A little child of low degree, 
Who had no wealth on land or sea. 
And yet how richly blest was he, 

In Galilee, sweet Galilee. 

For when One said " Come unto Me," 

In Galilee, sweet Galilee, 
He came, this child of low degree. 
And Jesus, smiling tenderly, 
Took the dear babe upon his knee, 

In Galilee, sweet Galilee. 

Alas ! our Lord we did not see. 

In Galilee, sweet Galilee, 
But yet if child-like we could be. 
Such joy there is for you and me 
As blest the babe of Galilee, 

In Galilee, sweet Galilee. 
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SONG OF THE CHIMES 

Weary ones, weary ones, 

Rest from your toiling, 
Lose, lose your trouble now. 

Care and turmoiling; 
Out in the sunshine come, 

With praise and blessing, 
Unto the Saviour 

Fervent addressing: 
Proud ones and haughty ones, 

Hiunbler growing. 
Come, O ye sinful ones, 

Mercy is flowing; 
Hasten, oh, hasten, 

The morning is wearing, 
Wearing like life in youth, 

Noon is appearing; 
Hasten, oh, hasten. 

From evil flying. 
Ere love be wearied out. 

Ere day is dying. 
Weary ones, weary ones, 

Rest from your toiling; 
Lose, lose your trouble now, 

Care and turmoiling. 
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CHRISTMAS, 1892 

In all the life of our dear Lord on earth, 

Naught happened idly, nothing came by chance ; 
And in the wondrous story of his birth, 

Doubt not, least things have large significance ; 
Unto my reverent thought it doth enhance 

His mission — that a manger was his bed, 
And that the patient sad-eyed oxen's glance 

First saw the radiance round his infant head. 
Of all the world that groaned and travailed 

Those poor dumb creatures were the saddest 
part, 
And he the story hath not rightly read. 

Who learns not they were dear unto His heart ; 
He hath not come into our hearts to dwell. 

If unto them He hath not come as well. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTIETH 
PSALM 

Out of the depths, O Lord, 
Have I cried unto Thee ; 
In pity. Lord, incline thine ear, 
My voice of supplication hear, 

Lord, and rescue me. 

If thou iniquities 

Should mark, oh, who shall stand? 
But thou, O Lord, doth ever bless 
The contrite with forgiveness. 

And hold them in thy hand. 

I wait upon thee. Lord, 
My soul doth wait on thee ; 
More than the watchers in the night 
Yearn to behold the morning light 

1 long thy face to see. 

Let Israel in the Lord 

Hope, for His word is sure ; 
In Him is plenteous kindness found. 
In Him redemption doth abound ; 
His mercy shall endure. 
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I have a part, O Lord, 
In all thy prophets tell ; 

I own, Lord, the sin and shame; 

Yet all their promises I claim, 
For I am Israel, 
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EIGHTH PSALM 

In all the earth, Jehovah Lord, 

How excellent thy name! 
Above the heavens thy glory beams, 
And through the universe it streams, — 

Wisdom — with love aflame. 

Strength in the mouths of babes 
Who lisp thy truths, O Lord, 

Thou hast ordained, that no alarm 

Or enemy of thine may harm 
The nurslings of thy word. 

When I consider, Lord, 
The heavens thou hast made. 
The moon and stars ordained by thee,— 
What wonder if their majesty 
Should make my soul afraid. 

O, what is man that thou 

Art mindful of him still? 
And what the Son of Man, that he — 
O loving Guest ! should learn of thee 

Thy purpose to fulfill. 
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For him a place was made 
Near to thine angels high; 

With glory and with honor crowned ; 

Thy works in all the world around, — 
Beneath his feet they lie. 

Behold, all living things 

His mastery proclaim ; 
They yield obedient to thy word; 
In all the earth, Jehovah Lord, 

How excellent thy name ! 
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A PROPOSED AMENDMENT 

The stanza as it is. 

" His purposes will ripen fast, 
Increasing every hour. 
The bud may have a bitter taste. 
Yet sweet will be the flower." 

The stanza as it might be. 

His purposes will surely bless. 
In their appointed hour. 

The bud may be all odorless. 
Yet sweet may be the flower. 
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LOVING BANDS 

With love and pity all aflame, 

The story of the Cross I heard, 
And straight a pilgrim I became, 

Through all the world to seek my Lord ; 
To bind for Him with loving bands 

His wounded feet and bleeding hands. 

I found Him not on land or sea. 

Not in Jerusalem or Rome, 
And wrinkled age had come to me 

When worn and sad I sought my home ; 
I had not bound with loving bands 

His wounded feet and bleeding hands. 

Then in a quiet hour I heard. 

Plain as a whisper in the ear, 

" I am thy ever present Lord, 

Why seek for me, lo ! I am here ; 

Who doth what my word commands 

Hath kissed my feet and touched my hands.' 
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Who giveth to the starving — ^bread. 
Who stays the steps of wayward youth, 

Who raises up the sorrowing head, 

And, best of all, who spreads the truth, 

He binds for me with loving bands 
My wounded feet and bleeding hands." 
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ROBIN GOODFELLOW 

A study that gives much pleasure to me 
Is one of the by-ways of history. 
It does not treat of the doings of kings, 
But of much simpler and homelier things, 
And a people whom every one used to know 
In the credulous ages of long ago — 
A people who came to the vacant place 
Of an older and widely regnant race, 
Bearing themselves with what seemed to be 
The remains of a regal dignity, 
So that Robin Goodfellow is not less 
Fitly historical than Good Queen Bess. 

A modern hant, just our common ghost, 

Has often a very unpleasant post. 

In a house with battered and broken doors. 

With crumbling stairways and rotten floors, 

Its windows with never a single pane. 

And a roof that is no protection from rain. 

A dreadfully dirty and draughty place. 

Its every aspect a standing disgrace, 

In which not the stupidest ghost would stay 

If it had permission to go away; 
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But it comes to earth from another sphere, 

An exile suffering punishment here, 

And ashamed and timid it vainly tries 

To hide itself from curious eyes; 

Ahke annoyed by those who doubt it, 

And savants who would make a book about it. 

We fear it but it fears us the most, 

And with Hamlet we cry, " Alas poor ghost ! " 

To the spirits of earth, the goblin and fay, 

It was widely different in their day ; 

This world of ours was their proper sphere. 

No one could challenge their right to be here, 

And, while their life exceeded the span 

Of the brief and troubled existence of man, 

It was the life of an earth-bound race 

That never rose to a higher place. 

And they never knew the delight and dole 

Of the blessing and burden of a soul. 

Exempt from humanity's toils and pains, 

Careless alike of its losses and gains. 

Helping or hindering as they chose. 

In human affairs, their friends and foes, 

All the joys of earth to them were known. 

And its pleasant places they made their own. 

In a lonesome land, half hid by a wood, 
A long time ago a farm-house stood, 
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An old stone house near an old stone mill, 

That for proof of this legend is standing still 

And unto this place so out of the way 

Our Robin Goodfellow came to stay. 

A near-by grange was a pleasanter post, 

But it had already a resident ghost, 

And Robin probably thought that he 

And the earlier tenant might not agree. 

What guided his choice we cannot tell 

But we must suppose it suited him well, 

For it was here that for many a year 

The kindly goblin used to appear. 

If an apparition you rightly call 

A something that never appears at all, 

But by other ways it has of its own 

Assuredly makes its presence known. 

For truly we trust to our touch the most, 

And nothing so greatly discredits a ghost — 

If any one has the courage to dare — 

As to clutch it and find that nothing is there ; 

But the touch of a something we cannot see 

Is a much more puzzling mystery. 

Not of earth or heaven, but in between, 

A world of wonderful powers unseen, 

That spirit-realm from which Robin came 

Was never known by one general name. 

As wide as the circumambient air 
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Its inmates were regnant everywhere, 

Holding of right the largest place 

In the mind and life of the human race ; 

In ancient tale and earliest song 

The doer and deed to them belong; 

They ruled the largest and least of things, 

From the peasant's cot to the palace of kings; 

And, unlike men in this world of ours. 

They differed widely in form and powers, 

As the dreadful genii of Eastern tale 

And fairies that dance in a flowery vale. 

It is clear that Robin was not akin 

To Peri or Afreet, deev or jinn. 

To Ogier le Danois, or Morgan le Fee, 

Or the famous fairy Titania; 

Nor yet to the terrible foes of man 

Who ruled in the realm of Jinnistan, 

And, held in awe by King Solyman's hand, 

Builded the temple at his command. 

He did not belong to the powers that lent 

A splendor unto the Orient, 

Nor had his eyes ever looked upon 

The wonderful towers of Avalon — 

The golden towers that secretly keep 

King Arthur in his enchanted sleep. 

Awaiting the call to come again, 

And give to the world a righteous reign. 
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It is true it is told of Robin that he 
Was of a most noble ancestry; 
That none could boast a lineage higher, 
For the mighty Oberon was his sire; 
But likelier he belonged to a race 
That slowly declined from a higher place — 
The Noms who ruled over lands and seas 
And in Iceland shrouded their mysteries. 
Degraded to serve instead of command 
They were scattered now in many a land ; 
Each country gave them a name of its own. 
As fairy and f^e they were widely known, 
As hobgoblin, pixy, and tonite, 
Boggert, urchin, and phynnodderee, 
Lubberkin, urisk, and hinzelman. 
Fortune, hoddlkin, and korrigan, 
Druergar, troll, kobold, and niss. 
And brownie who such a goblin is. 
As our Robin, with like desire. 
To be lazily lying by the fire. 

TMien the gods go the half gods arrive, 

To keep a remnant of faith alive. 

And Robin was one of that homely race 

To whom men gave an intimate place. 

Like to their own in works and ways. 

Forgetting the splendor of former days. 

For Pan was dead, great Pan was dead, 
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With all the garlanded gods he led. 
Odin, with his warrior host, had crossed 
To Oblivion over the bridge Bifrost. 
Such a vastation was never seen, 
For it is alleged they had never been ; 
There was nothing to die or to survive, 
For alas and alas they were never alive. 

The man of old, so our scholars say. 

Was not as wise as men of to-day; 

His spirit world tliey have strictly defined 

As merely a trick of the human mind ; 

Its inmates, their real existence denied. 

Were but powers of nature personified. 

But to my mind there is never a doubt, 

It was quite the contrary way about ; 

For he knew that nature has no powers — 

Not of themselves came the grass and flowers, 

That the seed of itself could never be 

The miracle maker of a tree. 

And without its invisible source and stay 

The life of this world would vanish away. 

It cannot be true that the setting forth. 
By reverent men all over the earth, 
Of their glad dependence on spirit care. 
Was but a delusion and a snare, 

That no Deity dwelt in temple or shrine, 
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That wasted was the libation of wine, 

And that the storm-tost mariner's prayer 

Was merely mocked by the empty air. 

It certainly dignified the toil 

Of the simple peasant who tilled the soil, 

When unseen presences guided his plow 

And wafted the breeze that cooled his brow. 

And that to himself he never would say, 

I am the doer, but gratitude pay 

To the gracious givers who decked the plain 

With bountiful harvests of golden grain. 

In a different spirit we sow our seed, 
For worship has been supplanted by greed, 
Which of wonderful gains now makes its boast 
And the poets' sense of a something lost. 
By the orphaned earth, is a lingering ray 
Of that glory which long has passed away. 

Like the ancient spirits of nobler race. 
Fairy and goblin have lost their place; 
They faded away without leaving a name. 
For few of them ever arose to fame, 
And of them we know only what gossips told 
By kitchen hearths when the nights were cold, 
But of our Robin it happens that we 
Have a much more authentic history, 
And this, to discredit, it will not avail, 
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To say it is only an old woman's tale; 
For she was the very notable dame 
Who owned the mansion that owes its fame 
Much more to the subject of this verse 
Than to all of her worthy ancestors ; 
And in her own words it was taken down 
By a learned clerk in cap and gown, 
Who strange to say in that forefathers' day 
Had busied himself in our modern way — 
And that in spite of the ban of the church — 
In what we call psychical research. 

" I was born in this house," said the ancient dame 

" But Robin was here before I came. 

And in my childhood's earliest days 

I was familiar with all his ways, 

And this the reason perhaps may be 

That the goblin never seemed strange to me. 

A child accepts without wonder or fear 

Whatever is newly presented here. 

For the aspect of earth must be the same 

As that of the country from which it came. 

I thought from knowing what we possessed 

That every house had its goblin guest, 

And I remember my sense of pride. 

When I learned that in all the countryside 

Not a single house was marked as ours 

By the favor of the unseen powers, 
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And that it should be everywhere known, 
That the gentle Robin was all our own. 
He never was visible to our sight. 
And his movements were very swift and light; 
His stature was that of a child of ten, 
But he had the strength of several men, 
And those who had touched him all declare 
He wore no clothes and was covered with hair. 
We knew he was often around by day, 
For he brought back sheep that had gone astray ; 
And he always helped to save the grain. 
Whenever there threatened a sudden rain ; 
But most of his work was done at night, 
And work seemed to be his special delight. 
With shadowy flail he threshed the corn. 
Laboring sometimes from eve till mom ; 
The wood he cut with invisible ax. 
And was skilled in breaking the hemp and flax. 
He would wash up the dishes for a maid. 
And if she was kindly and not afraid 
He would bring in water, keep the fire ablaze. 
And help with her work in many ways. 
But most he delighted to sweep the house 
From top to bottom — as still as a mouse. 
And for all this toil as pay he would deem 
A dish in a comer of curds and cream. 
And for every one at night to retire. 
And leave him to bask by the kitchen fire. 
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" When wearied with labors of the day 
Our group by the hearth would lingering stay, 
And yawns of the grown-ups would testify, 
With nodding children, our bed-time nigh, 
We saw as we often had seen before 
The lifted latch and the opening door, 
And the little joyous jets of flame. 
That signaled a welcome when Robin came, 
And we quickly scuttled off to sleep, 
Leaving to Robin the house to keep. 
No better guardian could there be, 
From petty pilferings we were free, 
And in the night as well as by day 
He certainly kept the witches away. 

" We knew that Robin of us was shy. 
And I now may guess the reason why, 
Seeing us plainly how could he tell 
That he to us was invisible .'' 
And it must have appeared to him that we 
Oft treated him with discourtesy. 
Avoiding us, we respected his mood. 
And into his realm we did not intrude, 
But made a peep-hole that gave us a view 
When we cared to watch what Robin would do 

" You know that it is everj^where said 

All animals are of spirits afraid, 
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So our cat and dog were certainly queer, 
For of Robin they never exhibited fear ; 
Indeed they always welcomed with joy 
His coming, as they would welcome a boy, 
A jolly companion, thoroughly tried. 
Who slept on the mat with them side by side. 
The kitchen gambols were very droll. 
For the dog and goblin would tustle and roll 
And puss when mixed in the mimic fight 
Her back up, feigning to scratch and bite. 
Would find herself spitting up in the air. 
With nothing apparent to keep her there. 
And the brulzie done she would take a nap 
On the hairy goblin's invisible lap. 
It Is true, sometimes a slatternly maid. 
Would have good reason to be afraid. 
Especially when she would forget, 
His dish of curds in a comer to set. 
For Robin to give her punishment due. 
Would catch her and pinch her black and blue 

' He did not seem to relish a joke. 
Being quite as touchy as larger folk, 
And when a maid set a clever trap. 
To cause the goblin a funny mishap. 
Instead of working as It was planned 
She was soundly thwacked by an unseen hand. 
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" Without kith or kin, a waif from the wild, 
Our Robin seemed like a motherless child; 
His service to us was so great it was hard 
That we should not offer him some reward. 
And as what caused the deepest distress 
Was our pity for his nakedness — 
Wandering lonely upon the wold 
And suffering sadly from the cold. 
It was natural for us to suppose 
That nothing would please him as much as 

clothes ; 
So we made a beautiful cloak and hood, 
Of purple paduasoy new and good, 
All hned and warm as a boy could desire, 
And dropping them down by the kitchen fire. 
In the flickering light, we quickly withdrew 
To our peep-hole, to watch what Robin would do. 
We saw, as we often had seen before, 
The lifted latch and opening door. 
And the little joyous jets of flame 
That signaled a welcome when Robin came ; 
It pleased us to think of the glad surprise 
We had prepared for his wondering eyes, 
And we anxiously waited for a sign 
Of his acceptance of our design. 
As the lingering caused our hopes to chill 
We had a sudden gladdening thrill, 

For we knew by the way the garments arose 
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That Robin was putting on his clothes, 
And we then in the breathless silence heard 
A thin little voice that piped like a bird — 
Robin has now a cloak and a hood; 
Robin now will do no more good. 
This was all that the goblin said, 
And glad or sorry away he fled; 
But indeed I fear we had given him pain 
For why did he never come back again ? " 

This is a tale you may surely know 

Was told a great many years ago. 

Take it as true and we will not quarrel 

If you say that the story lacks a moral. 

That is a thing which I will not supply 

In spite of a great temptation to try; 

For the moral might prove, whether bad or good, 

To be only another cloak and hood. 

There were honest workmen in Robin's day 
Who built in a very substantial way, 
A proof of which you may see if you will 
For the famous farm-house is standing still, 
And having no goblin to keep it clean 
The housewife uses a sweeping machine. 
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MY TESTAMENT 

' To lie in cold obstruction and to rot." 

— Measure for Measure. 

What shall be done to it? 
This body that I love so well, 
This house which I inherit, 
Feeling myself a spirit ; 
For it I do profess 
Infinite tenderness 
That words cannot express. 
What shall its fortune be 
In the day which I foresee, 
When it shall be said, 
' Lo, he is dead ; " 
In that day which I foresee 
What shall its fortune be.'' 

Say you I shall not care, 
I shall be otherwhere, 
A glad new-winged thing. 
In bright spheres hovering. 
That doth forget the shell 
In which it once did dwell ; 



A glad thing that doth run 
Beyond the stars and sun, 
Where the first is as the last, 
And there is no past 
Nor ending — where is naught 
But all pervading thought? 

It needs not further breath, 
Have I not faith ? 
Or putting that aside 
Have I not pride ? 
I too believe the tale 
That ever doth prevail 
In the despite of sense 
And wrong of evidence; 
And that it shall be thus 
Doth make more piteous 
The last neglected state 
Of my soul's sweet mate ; 
In that day which I foresee, 
What shall its fortune be ? 

Now that it is mine, 

How all things rare and fine 

To serve it will combine; 

Pleasures of sight and sound 

Encompass it around, 

Joys hath it as intense 
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As can be known to sense, 
And pains as keen, 
The unseen and the seen 
Do it prefer 
As their interpreter, 
That in a concord sweet 
Their union makes complete; 
Unworthy should I be 
Of this fair mystery 
Could I at once let slip 
Its dear companionship, 
Nor cast one backward look 
Upon its sealed book. 

Ah, well I know them all. 

Our dealings funeral 

With the defenseless dead ; 

When low lieth the loved head. 

When its delight hath turned to dread. 

How for a little space 

We give it place. 

As an unwelcome guest 

Spoiling life's feast ; 

And then, 'ere its offense 

Grows rank, it is borne hence, 

And thrust away 

To fester in the clay, 

Turning to foulness the fair earth 
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That gave it fragrant birth; 
A blot on Nature's page, 
Made by the coward age, 
The coward faithless age. 

To me is all in vain 

The singer's sweetest strain; 

Chanting his church-yard elegies ; 

I see not what he sees, 

And what he sees not unto me is plain 

As it were open to the skies, 

A sight to sear the eyes. 

That turns the poet's trope, 

And the fair sculptured hope, 

To hideous travesties. 

Is it truly our friend, our lover. 

That thing that the earth doth cover? 

And do we keep it thus 

Nearer to us ? 

Keep it with pious care, 

To poison all the air. 

And foul the secret source 

Whence the waters have their course. 

Avenging its offense 

In wasting pestilence ? 

Alas, that it is true. 
This shameful thing we do. 
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'Tis thus our boastful age 
Endeth its pilgrimage ; 
Thus, thus our creeds confess 
Their utter hopelessness ; 
While art and science fair 
Stand dumb in their despair, 
And men, with blanched cheek, 
Whisper, but dare not speak ; 
So powerful the thrall 
That custom binds withal, 
So heavily doth fall 
Religion's sombre pall. 

Better the pagan faith, 

That carved its angel Death 

So fair that none might dread; 

More pure and wise by far. 

Braver and tenderer. 

Its service to the dead; 

And when that day comes which I foresee 

Let its rites be done to me. 

Bring the sweet herbs that grow 
In the garden all a-row. 
Incense of Araby, 
And spices from the sea, 
With fragrant birch and resinous pine. 
Their odors to combine; 
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And build a funeral pyre, 
That will make dean and sweet 
The way of my retreat 
With purifying fire; 

And when all tenderly 

My couch arrayed shall be. 

When the farewells are said. 

And the last dues are paid 

In the old words of the church, 

Let my best lover who loves me 

Apply the torch; 

And feed the kindly flame 

That doth redeem my shame, 

Till nothing remains of me 

But a fragrant memory. 

Ay, make my grave in the air. 

And bury me everywhere. 
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WAR TIME AND THEMES 



THE TEST 

And blear-eyed Science looked upon the race 

That takes its color from a tropic sun, 
And said — These are not men, marking the place 

In the world's book, where to mean life it won. 
Strumpet Theology forth flaunted then, 

Babbling of Ham, Canaan, and a curse; 
And the doomed souls of all dark-visaged men 

Doubled away beneath the doubtful verse. 
Came there a figure all in martial guise. 

More glorious than Greek-imagined Mars: 
Waving a sword before the bondmen's eyes, 

He shouted — " Up ! and forward to the wars ! " 
They rose — they bravely fought — they died — and 

then 
Failed the old lies. The world cried — These are 
men. 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER 



AMEKICA. 



Men say, Columbia, we shall hear thy guns, 

But in what tongue shall be thy battle-cry? 

Not that our sires did love in years gone by, 
When all the Pilgrim Fathers were little sons 
In merrie homes of England ! Back and see 

Thy satcheled ancestor ! Behold ! he runs 
To mine, and clasped they tread the equal lea 

To the same village-school, where, side by side, 

They spell " Our Father." Hard by, the twin 
pride 
Of that gray hall whose ancient oriel gleams 

Through yon baronial pines, with looks of light, 
Our sister-mothers sit beneath one tree. 
Meanwhile our Shakespeare wanders past and 
dreams 

His Helena and Hermia. Shall we fight ? 

SidTiey Dobell. 1854. 



ENGLAND. 



We did not fight thee, England. In thy need 

Our manhood scorned to strike at thee a blow, 
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And though we have our taint of merchant greed 

We sold nor ships nor cannon to thy foe. 
We kept true faith; albeit we could not know 

Whither thy tangled poUcy might tend, 
And that dread Czar, enthroned in Norland snow, 

Was our most ancient, firm, and trusty friend. 
We did not smile and stab. Here wave no pines 

Where Shakespeare wanders, but thy Clarkson's 
shade 
Bends through the smoke above our battle-Unes, 

Where the last stand for Liberty is made, 
And hears the shriek of Freedom's martyred sons, 
Murdered — 0, loving England ! by thy guns. 

1863. 
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"DRAMATIS PERSONA" 

MR. PUDGE, THE POET 

As easy, 'tis, as lying. See ! I take 

Some fancied barren rascal — call him Sludge; 

Put in his mouth familiar talk of Saul, 

Jonathan, Caesar, Bacon, and their like, 

Who speak thi'ough him their shallow messages 

From t'other world, mixed with a crude discourse 

On truth and falsehood, rather less obscure 

Than my best essays in philosophy. 

A dull invention — shallow ! That I grant ; 

Lacking the spice which thus I dredge upon it; 

Add caricature, or its tags and rags — 

Some easy strokes — a chat of Presidents, 

Cocktails, V-notes, and Greeley's newspaper, 

A little ungranunatic nasal slang; 

And straight my Sludge is something more than 

Sludge, 
A type of Yankee nationality ! 
And this is satire. 

Wise the artist, who, 
Missing a likeness to the noble face 
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Of the great Emperor, painted his hat ; 

A hat, the like of which he never wore 

Save in such daubs. What odds? It did as well; 

The hat was recognized — the people cry 

Vive I'Empereur ! Ah ! I know the tricks 

O' the trade, and use them to advantage ; 

And when the play grows dull I laugh myself — 

{Vide Hamlet) — there's a barren quality 

Still left among my patrons; if the wit 

Is thin, there is the toothsome malice left. 

A common poet, gazing from the tomb 

Of classic virtues unto the New World, 

IVIight see a soldier subjugating States, 

Great with the sword and greater with the pen. 

I see my Sludge. 

A statesman more than brave, 

Serene, while the rude storm shakes all the house ; 

Trusting the people, trusting more in God, 

And to the least of His poor little ones 

Giving the cup, e'en though the fount may fail. 

Sludge — Sludge forever ! 

What I would, I know ; 

There's nothing mean but ministers to use. 

The Gladiator stood, with sword and shield 

Advanced, fronting the lion, masterful; 

A gnat smote in his eye — ^the man went down. 

The beast was victor. So my Sludge, my gnat, 
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My gadfly, haply may annoy and harm, 

And help to give a triumph to the beast ; 

Or, show that I, in my philosophy, 

Questioning which is better — ^man or beast — 

Care nothing for the issue, break my jest 

And pass, well knowing that the beast will win 
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HECTOR TYNDALE 

AFTER ANTIETAM. 

When youth in groove of pleasure ran, 
And song made all my pulses wild, 
I knew him, as a thoughtful child 

May know the great full-thoughted man. 

I knew him born for worthy strife. 
To put all to the touch, and win ; 
Grand battle instincts pent within 

The dreary commonplace of life. 

He mocked at ease — he longed for wars ; 
Forth through the world his spirit went. 
Grasping a mighty discontent. 

And hurled it 'gainst the peaceful stars. 

At length the whirligig of time. 
Swung purposeless by idiot hands. 
Brought strange confusion in the lands, 

God waiting to close all in rhyme. 

The night strove to displace the day; 

Unfaith with faith did warfare wage ; 

True spirits trembled into rage, 

The timid coiled themselves away. 
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And, gazing, with infrequent breath, 

Where marble-silent Laocoon 

Is eloquent, in endless moan, 
Of death, and endless dread of death. 

An echo of this new-born strife — 
Of sounds that lesser souls appall — 
Came to him as a trumpet call, 

And all his valor leaped to life. 

Forth from the peaceful continent 

He sped o'er the dividing seas; 

His sails outran the loitering breeze. 
Blown broad before his swift intent. 

And ere the ripple fell away 

From the sharp prow that touched the strand, 
A sword flamed from his loyal hand, 

And reached forth to the doubtful fray. 

I mourn no antique martial race, 
I weep not chivalry in dust: 
O Jongleur! your famed heroes must 

To nobler heroes yield their place. 

Your armed knight who shakes the earth, 
Smiting secure at wretched kerns, 
'Tis a coarse sight my spirit spurns, 
It is a spectacle for mirth. 
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Ah ! bid him dofF his linked mail, 

And bare his breast and bare his brow 
To the swift bullet's unseen blow, 

And his bronzed cheek would blench and pale. 

O the swift bullet! how it tears 

The tender brows that love hath crowned, 
Where Poesy her wreath hath wound. 

To blossom in ambrosial airs! 

O the swift bullet! how it rends 

The bosoms that are strong in truth ! 
How doth it spill the blood of youth! 

How doth it spoil the hopes of friends! 

Yet constant use all horror tames, 

And the eye runs with heedless glance 
Through the reports of change and chance, 

Down the long list of unknown names. 

And thus it happened unto me. 
That reading on in careless trust, 
A line leaped like a dagger-thrust. 

Hector is wounded mortally! 

O nearer friends ! I cannot claim 

A portion in your deeper grief. 

My sudden tears have wrought relief. 

And I remember all his fame. 
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And nearer friends, and nearest thou, 
True wife — O pardon this poor song ! 
It cannot do his patience wrong, 

Or vex his noble nature now. 

In middle air my spirit sings, 

It failed to win his glittering height. 
And falling downward from the light 

Beats the bleak wind with baffled wings. 

A truer love had found the lie; 

The wound oould do no mortal wrong 
To the great life complete and strong : 

Hector still lives — he will not die. 

I gave swift credence to the tale, 

As other friends — -who weeping said, 
" Hector is numbered with the dead ;" 
But the wife's instinct did not fail. 

And all regardless of his pain, 
He wearies of the quiet hours 
Tliat medicine his shattered powers. 

And fit him for the fight again. 

Not therefore wasted is my song: 

Upon Antietam's bloody plain 

There were a thousand Hectors slain. 

And unto them its strains belong. 
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O, mourning hearts ! your hero's name 
I would embalm In deathless verse, 
That all his virtues should rehearse, 

That should immortalize his fame. 

And if you will not crown his head 
With my poor chaplet — twine it round 
Some rude, neglected, nameless mound 

That hides the Nation's unknown dead. 
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WARNER JUSTICE 

(A Voting Abolitionist.) 

Now that the day begins to dawn, 

We, who have waited through the night, 
And watched the long eclipse of right, 

Must grieve the more that he is gone. 

Vanished, as in the earlier mom. 
The lofty longing Kings of old. 
And Prophets, who might not behold 

The Great Deliverance to be bom. 

Yet we believe that from their skies 

They bend in still and steadfast forms. 
And through the earthquake and the storms 

They guard the cradle where it lies. 

When he was with us here we know 

His faith was pure; his hand was strong, 

And sought such contact with the wrong 

As liveth in a downright blow. 
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And thus he kept his faith more pure 
Than doth the chary careful saint 
Who holds himself aloof from taint 

On lofty pedestal secure. 

His was the clear and steadfast thought; 
And while the larger truth he knew, 
That all God's possible is true, 

Still in man's possible he wrought. 

His was the old and simple plan; 
He had no scheme beyond the sense 
Of daily-working Providence, 

Which slowly moulds the world and man. 

He mingled with the hate of wrong 
The heavenly charity that still 
Rains blessings on the good and ill — 

The charity that suffereth long. 

And thence his life was peace ; its breath 
So quiet, none could count it strange 
When fell the last and final change. 

And quietly he slept in death. 
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GETTYSBURG 

There is one test of manhood. Strike the skies 

With fiery thought, or girdle all the spheres; 
O'erstride the Earth, and on up-gazing eyes 

Rain the clear wisdom of the ripened years. 
Art thou a better man than men of yore. 

Like crook-thumbed Richard of the Lion Heart, 
Who knew no science taught in bookish lore. 

And, dying nobly, mastered all their art ? 
Or art thou great in manhood as the boys 

Who for their country fought but yesterday. 
Scorning young life, with all its budding joys. 

Nor felt their pulses quicken in the fray. 
Who through the glare of War's red battle-breath, 

With steady-fronting eyeballs went to death ? 
1863. 
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JOHNNY BALTIMORE 

(Read at the reunion of the 10th Regiment Pennsylvania 
Reserve Volunteer Corps at Franklin, Pa.) 

In all my memories, merry or pathetic, 
Of soldier life — ^how picturesque a store — 

The figure that comes clearest to my vision 
Is that of ragged Johnny Baltimore. 

No soldier of the Tenth but will remember 
Our gallant march the Rebel city through. 

With bayonets fixed, swords drawn, and muskets 
loaded, 
And waving o'er us the red, white, and blue. 

Peaceful enough we made our martial passage; 

We saw no menace nor a threat did hear. 
The city mob discerned that in our bearing 

What showed an insult would have cost it dear. 

The scowling rabble lining all the pavements. 

Frowning from windows, filling every door, 

Reminded us how, in another fashion, 

The Massachusetts Sixth had gone before. 
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Here fell its soldiers — Needham, Ladd, and 
Whitney — 

Fighting their way from hostile street to street ; 
The men gazed on us who had done their murder, 

The cruel stones seemed red beneath our feet. 

After that time it was the coward fashion 
To spare the feelings of that Rebel crew 

By taking Union troops around the city, 

But our tall colonel, he just marched us 
through. 

Erect, on foot, our colonel led the column; 

Noble his bearing, resolute his glance; 
Soldier and judge, a righteous indignation 

Majestic made his lofty countenance. 

As for the men — you bet your bottom dollar 
All that they wanted was a chtince to shoot. 

They didn't get it, and our only trophy 
Consisted of one nondescript recruit. 

A puny, yellow boy — half starved, and naked 
Save for the single garment that he wore, 

Infant in years, in bad experience aged, 
Thereafter known as Johnny Baltimore. 

From camp to camp he followed all our marches. 

Through sun and storm — by day time and at 

night, 
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And he was first to charge the broken Rebels 
When they retreated from the Drainesville fight. 

By times a pet, a plaything, and a nuisance, 
Rendering no service, frightfully profane, 

He baffled all attempts to rule or teach him. 
And even to clothe him proved to be in vain. 

He used to take his stand beside the colonel 
At dress parade, a dirty, towseled elf. 

Perhaps a ragged shirt his only garment. 
Girt with a sabre longer than himself. 

The tall commander's visible annoyance 
Made it the more amusing to the men. 

And when the troop beat ofl', absurdly marching. 
Right at their head he would appear again. 

He chaffed the privates and he " cussed " the 
colonel 

As the mood took him, fearless, and, in fine, 
He had no reverence for aught that's human, 

And nothing knew of that which is divine. 

And yet he had the elements of manhood ; 

He knew no fear, he never told a lie, 
He loved the Union troops, and hated Rebels 

With instinct true, knowing no reason why. 
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And thus it seemed to me this wretched scion 
Of servile race, offspring of broken laws, 

Thrusting himself into the front of battle 
Did somehow serve to typify the cause. 

The cause we knew not then, the light came slowly, 
Yet in the end 'twas given us to see 

The meaning of the words — " As ye have done it 
Unto the least ye did it unto Me." 

The light came first to one — the Revelator — 
Who fell as time fulfilled his prophet word, 

When centuried oppression's wealth was wasted, 
And the lash paid full tribute to the sword. 

The fight was won, the regiment disbanded: 
What fate o'ertook the hero of my song 

I know not; but to-day our fancies 

Follow his memory with affection strong. 

And when we join beyond death's gloomy river 
Comrades not lost, but only gone before, 

In that glad camp, and clad in shining raiment, 
We may again greet Johnny Baltimore. 
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THE PRIVATE SOLDIER 

Lines read at the dedication of a monument upon the 

battlefield of Gettysburg by the 10th Regiment 

Pennsylvania Reserve Volunteer Corps. 

(Design of the Moniunent: A Private Soldier on the 
Skirmish Line.) 

Should it not be to silence dedicate, 

This place that hallowed is by Lincoln's speech ? 
Chief of the throng of ghostly presences, 

Majestic shade, thy pardon I beseech, 

While I essay, in trembling tenderness. 

To tell of one whose life and death are sealed 

Away forever in forgetfulness, 

A nameless victim of this stricken field. 

His home was in our Pennsylvania; 

And there is not, I think, of earth a space 
On wliich the sky looks down so lovingly. 

Or that more worthy is of Heaven's embrace. 

A country boy, bred on a mountain farm, 

That grudgingly to patient labor lent 

A scant reward, sufficient for the needs 

Of virtuous living and of minds content. 
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Good gifts he had, such as the fairies bring 
Unto their favorites of humble birth, 

Imagination that makes all things fine. 
Courage and fortitude and simple mirth. 

Lonely, yet without sense of loneliness, 
Playmates he had that ever dearer grew, 

The mountain stream and winding woodland path, 
Made by the changing seasons always new. 

They called him by the jangling melody 

Of the bird choir that wakes the slumb'ring day ; 

They held him till the slow reluctant sun 
Behind the mountain barrier drop't away. 

Best of all balms, the odor of the pine 

Sweetened the air for him, and gloom and gleam 

Of light and shade along the landscape wide 
In thoughtful moods part of himself did seem. 

With reverent opening of the Book of Life 
His days began ; his father's voice in prayer, 

'Asking for strength the evil to resist, 

The good to do, and still the cross to bear. 

He heard no artful questioning of creeds, 

Only the call to duty, plain and clear ; 

To keep himself in truth and honesty. 

With Heaven to hope for and a hell to fear. 
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Few were his books, yet cherished, for they told 
Of Indian wars and combats on the sea. 

Heroic deeds of men who made the land, 
And the long strife that gave it liberty. 

A patriot, eager for the foe's defeat, 

He read the tale of battles lost and won ; 

Of Arnold's treason, Marion and his men. 

And learned to love the name of Washington. 

More stalwart grown, he spent his youthful 
strength 
In cheerful toil, careless of sun and rain 
He turned the furrow in the fallow field. 

And swung the cradle through the bearded 
grain. 

Deft with the ax and skillful with the scythe 
Be^'ond his years, it was his boyish pride 

To rise to excellence and master all 

The crafts that civilize the mountain side. 

Tliis is the stuff of which the men are made 
Who in life's drama take the nobler part; 

Who give the sciences their wider sway. 

And bring fresh nature to the realms of art. 

Him must we have whatever may befall ; 

Farewell to enterprise, and farewell joy, 
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The cities' strength and charm will die away, 
When he shall come no more — the country boy 

\Vhat possibilities life held for him 

We shall not know, nor know what we have lost 
We cannot add it to the monstrous sum 

Of wasted treasures the Rebellion cost. 

When slavery, arrogant in pride and power, 
Against fair freedom fierce defiance hurled, 

And aiming at the country's starry flag 
Fired the shot that rang around the world, 

The answering echo was a call to arms, 
The North arose, not eager for the strife. 

But calmly resolute to do and dare. 

And die, if need be, for the nation's life. 

Then came a conflict in that mountain home. 
Of self with duty, such as martyrs know. 

Not doubtful even to the mother's heart ; 

The country claimed him and the boy would go 

With manly courage, not ashamed of tears. 

From loving arms he took a last embrace. 

Gave to his native hills a lingering look, 

Then to the flag he turned his steadfast face 
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Thenceforward you will find his history 

In the heroic annals of the corps 
That had such place in the embattled line 

As grimly satirized the name it bore. 

If you would learn how steadfastly it stood, 
When the red wave of war surged to and fro, 

Let generals tell what troops were good at need. 
Or take the word of a chivalrous foe. 

The Pennsylvania Reserves — a name 

To conjure with; what stirring memories 

It doth evoke, of toils and perils past, 

The purchase price of these our peaceful days. 

Our peaceful days crowned with prosperity; 

Is there a breathing man can count their cost, 
What was the price they paid who perished here. 

Who can compare our gains with all they lost ? 

Among the undistinguishable dead. 

Whose fate the record of a name denies. 

Somewhere within this storied battle-field 
Our country boy, the patriot soldier, lies. 

Even in the moment of his victory 

On Little Round Top, as the Rebel yell 

Of the defeated onset died away. 

With a triumphant cheer our soldier fell. 
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What words can tell the passion and the pain 
Of such swift passage from the paths we tread 

To the unknown, beyond the endless space 
That doth divide the living from the dead. 

To him there is no access of our speech; 

He is above our power to ban or bless, 
Forever fallen away from comrade touch. 

This world of ours to him is nothingness. 

Lost to our world, yet still for it he lives. 
As an ideal to malee manhood fine — 

Larger than honors, and outlasting fame, 
The Private Soldier of the Union Line, 
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